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Cuaprer III 


THE MOBILIZATION OF NEGRO MANPOWER FOR THE 
ARMED FORCES 


CAMPBELL C, JOHNSON 


The Federal Government made its 
first effort to secure troops by com- 
pulsory methods on August 4, 1862. 
It had become apparent that the re- 
quired number of soldiers and replace- 
ments needed to prosecute successfully 
the Civil War would not be raised 
through volunteers. The President, 
therefore, on that day ordered the 
draft of 300,000 militia to serve for 
nine months. 

The first draft act was passed by 
Congress on March 3, 1863. It was a 
recognition of the fact that the volun- 
teer system would never again be de- 
pended upon entirely to raise an army 
for a major war. 

The Nation did not fully accept the 
draft system as its sole manpower 
procurement method. Volunteering 
was still encouraged, In fact, an enor- 
mous amount of money was spent in 
bounties to secure volunteers, The 
number of Negro soldiers entering the 
army during the Civil War under the 
bounty plan of volunteering was 
37,394. 


Worwup War I 


At the beginning of World War I, 
in 1917, immediate recognition was 


' given to the fact that the volunteer - 


system could not be used. A Selective 
Service Law was passed on May 18, 
1917, and the first registration held 
on June 5, 1917. The total number of 
men enrolled at this time was 
9,586,508. On June 5, 1918, an addi- 
tional registration was held of men 


who had attained the age of 21 since 
June 5, 1917. This resulted in the en- 
rollment of 735,834 additional men. 
August 24, 1918, a third registration of 
youths who had recently attained their 
majority added 159,161 men and 
13,228,762 men were added in the final 
registration on September 12, 1918, 
when all men between the ages of 18 
and 45 years old were enrolled. A total 
of 24,234,021 men were declared liable 
for military service. Negroes were 
2,290,527 or 9.63 per cent of the total 
registration. Mississippi had the larg- 
est percentage of Negroes 50.24 but 
Georgia had the largest number of 
Negroes in any single state. There 
were 220,781. Negroes registered in 
Georgia. This was 9.6 per cent of the 
entire Negro registration of the coun- 
try. 

To carry out the machinery of the 
Selective Service System, local boards, 
usually of three members, were set up 
for every 30,000 population or less in 
the local political units of county and 
city. It was the responsibility of these 
boards to place each registrant in one 
of five classes in inverse order of his 
availability for military service, giv- 
ing consideration to family depend- 
ency, and employment in necessary 
jobs in essential industry or agricul- 
ture. | 

The occupational status of regis- 
trants was determined by a district 
board, which also heard appeals from 
local boards on other classifications. 
An appeal to the President was per- 
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mitted in certain types of cases. 
These draft boards had the respon- 
sibility not only of classifying regis- 
trants but also of actually inducting 
them into the Service. In the first draft 
June 5, 1917, 9,586,508 men were 
registered. Of this number 737,626 or 
7.69 per cent were Negroes. When calls 
were levied against this registration 
for examination as to availability for 
service 28.33 per cent of the Negro 


considered to be due either to a dif- 
ference in physical qualifications nor 
to any variation in classification pro- 
cedure in case of either race. The 
higher ratio of Negro certification ap- 
peared principally in the southern 
states. The acceptance rates for Ne- 
groes in the various states are given 
in Table III. 

The classification of Negro and 
white registrants showed an interest- 


TABLE I 
NEGRO AND WHITE REGISTRATION JUNE 5, 1917, TO SEPTEMBER 12, 1918 


Total 


Total June 5, 1917, to Sept. 

12, 1918 23,779 ,997 
June 5, 1917, to Sept. 11, 1918] 10,640,846 
Sept. 12, 1918 13,139,151 


registrants were called as against 32.48 
per cent of white registrants. The fact 
that separate rosters of colored and 
‘white registrants were kept in some 
states might have had a bearing on 
this difference in percentage. 

After these men were called, the 
local board considered them for cer- 
tification to the Army. The proportion 
of Negro registrants certified for serv- 
ice was considerably higher than that 
of the whites. The records of the Office 
of the Provost Marsha] General show 
that out of every 100 colored citizens 
called by the local boards, 36 were 
certified for service and 64 were re- 
jected, exempted, or discharged. Out of 
every 100 white registrants called, 25 
were certified for service and 75 were 
rejected, exempted, or discharged. 

There was no immediate explana- 
tion of the reason for this difference 
in availability for service. It was not 


Per Per 
Negro cent of White cent of 
total total 
2,290 ,527 9.638 | 21,489,470 | 90.37 
1,078,331 | 10.138 9,562,515 | 89.87 
1,212,196 9.23 | 11,926,955 | 90.77 


ing difference. Of the total number of 
Negroes registered 51.65 per cent were 
placed in Class I as available for mili- 
tary service while only 32.53 per cent 
of whites were placed in Class I 
(Table No. IT). It is probable that the 
reasons for the higher figures for Ne- 
groes in Class I were due to three 
factors. Enlistment was encouraged 
among white registrants probably 
draining the South of a considerable 
proportion of its Class 1-A white men. 
Negroes were permitted to enlist only 
to a very limited extent. As a result 
Negroes represented only 1.5 per cent 
of the total enlistments during World 
War No. I. The ratio of Negroes re- 
maining in Class I in the southern 
states would, therefore, be large in 
comparison to the whites. The number 
of white men between the ages of 21- 
30 who voluntarily enlisted was 
650,000; Negroes—4,000. 
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Secondly, Negroes presented a 
higher proportion of delinquents than 
the white group and under Selective 
Service Regulations these delinquents 
were placed in Class I. 

Many Negroes became delinquent 
because of failure to receive question- 
naires or to file these questionnaires 
as required by the Regulations. There 
are few evidences of intentional draft 
evasion. During this period of the war, 
industries were being expanded in 
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white registration was 3.86. 

This seemingly high rate of deser- 
tion among Negroes was considered 
due to two principal causes; first, ig- 
norance and illiteracy particularly in 
rural areas, “to which may be added a 
certain shiftlessness in ignoring civic 
obligations”; and secondly, shifting of 
Negroes seeking better employment. 
The opportunities offered by the war 
production plants in the North at- 
tracted many Negroes who after leav- 


TABLE II 
NEGRO AND WHITE CLASSIFICATIONS JUNE 5, 1917 TO SEPTEMBER 11, 1918 
Total Per cent . Per cent 
classified Negro of total White of total 
Classified 10 ,640 ,846 1,078 ,331 10.13 9,562 ,515 89.87 
Class I 3,667 ,576 556,917 15.18 3,110,659 84.82 
Deferred Classes 6,973 ,270 521,414 7.48 6,451,856 92 .52 


Ratio of Class I to total classified by race—Negro, 51.65%; White, 32.53 %, 


many sections of the country and a 
heavy drain was made upon Negro 
labor of the South: These men left 
their homes and quite frequently never 
received questionnaires or other draft 
board communications sent to them. 

In 1917-1918 there were three types 
of draft evaders. The first group were 
called “slackers” and was composed 
of men who failed to register. Men 
who registered and subsequently failed 
to report to their local boards for 
physical examination or failed to file 
questionnaires as required by the 
Regulations were termed ‘“Delin- 
quents.”’ Registrants who failed to re- 
port for military duty as ordered were 
considered deserters. There were 
105,831 Negro registrants reported as 
deserters by reason of failure to report 
for military duty. This was 9.81 per 
cent of the total Negro registration. 
The ratio of white deserters to total 


ing their homes failed to keep in touch 
with their local boards. The amount of 
willful desertion was considered neg- 
ligible. 

A third reason for a higher per- 
centage of Negroes in Class I was that 
fewer Negroes received deferments for 
dependency reasons. Negroes generally 
received low annual income and the 
result was that many who presented 
dependency claims were placed in 
Class I on the ground that their al- 
lotment and allowance while in the 
Army would furnish an equivalent or 
better support for their families than 
they were providing in civil life. 

A larger proportion of Negroes were 
found physically qualified for general 
military service. Of the total number 
examined 74.60 per cent of the Negro 
registrants met the requirements for 
general military service as against 
69.71 per cent of the whites. 
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TABLE III 


NEGRO AND WHITE INDUCTIONS BY STATES 
JUNE 5, 1917, TO NOVEMBER 11, 1918 


Negro Negro 
Total per cent| Total Negro | percent! White 
registration | of regis- | induction |induction| of in- | induction 
tration : duction 

United States 10 640,846 | 10.1 |2,666,813 | 367,656 13.8 |2,299,157 
Alabama 206,210 | 39.7 59,755 | 25,874 | 438.3 33 , 881 
Arizona 40,179 0.7 8,113 77 9 8,036 
Arkansas 168,287 | 30.4 49,312 | 17,544 | 35.6 31,768 
California 316 ,302 1.0 67 ,067 919 1.4 66,148 
Colorado 91 ,556 1.2 22 , 804 317 1.4 22 ,487 
Connecticut 174 ,820 2.0 32 ,539 941 2.9 31,598 
Delaware 24,559 | 15.5 4,993 1,365 | 27.3 3,628 
District of Columbia 36,670 | 30.1 9,631 4,000 | 41.5 5,631 
Florida 94 ,585 41.2 24 ,916 12 ,904 51.8 12,012 
Georgia 260,197 | 43.3 66,841 | 34,303 | 51.3 32 ,538 
Idaho 45 ,478 0.6 12,566 95 8 12,471 
Illinois 707 ,070 3.1 177 ,483 8,754 4.9 168 , 729 
Indiana 283 , 731 4.0 69,749 4,579 6.6 65,170 
Iowa 240 ,703 1.2 66 , 864 929 1.4 65 , 935 
Kansas 167 , 266 3.3 41,905 2,127 5.1 39,778 
Kentucky 215,910 | 12.0 58,330'} 11,320] 19.4 47,010 
Louisiana 179,941 | 42.4 56,205 | 28,711 51.1 27 ,494 
Maine 68 , 104 0.2 15 ,266 5 3 15,216 
Maryland 136,501 19.4 33 ,867 9,212 | 27.2 24 ,655 
Massachusetts 397 | 698 1.5 76 ,567 1,200 1.6 75 ,367 
Michigan 411,019 1.7 96 ,480 2,395 2.5 94 ,085 
Minnesota 249 ,291 0.6 73 ,680 511 of 73), 169 
Mississippi 157,525 | 51.8 43,362 | 24,066 | 55.5 19,296 
Missouri 334 , 902 6.8 92 ,843 9,219 9.9 83 , 624 
Montana 97 ,073 0.3 27 ,340 198 yf 27,142 
Nebraska 132,107 1.2 29 , 807 642 2.2 29,165 
Nevada 12 ,640 0.5 3, 164 26 8 3,138 
New Hampshire 41,694 0.2 8,404 27 3 8,377 
New Jersey 332 ,671 4.2 71,390 4 ,863 6.8 66 , 527 
New Mexico 37 ,O11 0.6 8 , 862 - 561 6 8,811 
New York 1,118 ,035 2.3 253 , 589 6,193 2.4 247 ,396 
North Carolina 228,459 | 32.1 58 ,441 20,082 | 34.4 38 , 359 
North Dakota 72 ,902 0.1 18 ,595 87 5 18,508 
Ohio 617 ,001 4.7 138,148 7,861 5.7 130 , 287 
Oklahoma 188 ,156 7.6 64,941 5 , 694 8.8 59 , 247 
Oregon 69 ,520 0.2 16,158 68 4 16,090 
Pennsylvania 902 , 469 4.4 201,211 15,392 7.6 185,819 
Rhode Island 59 ,006 2.7 11,176 291 2.6 10,885 
South Carolina 144,660 | 51.3 44,059 | 25,798 | 58.6 18,261 
South Dakota 65 ,040 0.2 21,255 6 3 21,193 
Tennessee 213,409 | 20.5 59,878 | 17,774 | 29.7 42,104 
Texas 460 ,056 18.2 117,395 | 31,506} 26.8 85 , 889 
Utah 46 ,099 0.4 10,788 77 7 10,711 
Vermont 30 , 882 0.2 6 ,629 22 3 6 , 607 
Virginia 206,072 | 31.2 58,337 | 23,541 | 40.4 34 ,796 
Washington 124 ,125 0.3 28 , 686 173 6 28 ,513 
West Virginia 142,144 9.4 45,355 5,492 12.1 39 ,863 
Wisconsin 266 , 219 0.3 70 , 982 224 3 70 , 758 
Wyoming 24 ,892 1.1 7,923 95 12 7,828 
Alaska 1,962 5 3 1,957 
Hawaii 5,466 5 , 466 
Puerto Rico 15,734 15,734 


The Selective Service draft was a 
procurement method to furnish the 


number of men needed by the Army 
for the prosecution of the war. The 
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number of men called, therefore, de- 
pended upon requisitions from the 
War Department. Negroes and whites 
were served in separate units and the 
calls issued by the War Department 
were made on a racial basis. The to- 
tal number of men inducted under 
these War Department requisitions 
from June 5, 1917, to November 11, 
1918, was 2,810,296. Of this number 
367,710 or 13.8 per cent were Negroes. 
It should be borne in mind, however, 
that during the same period 650,000 
whites had voluntarily enlisted in the 
Army as against 4,000 Negroes. The 
total number of men entering the 
armed forces, therefore, was 3,464,296 
of which number 371,710 or 10.7 per 
cent were Negroes. | 

While no very serious problems ap- 
peared to develop in connection with 
the registration, classification, or in- 
duction of Negroes under the Selective 
Draft Act of 1917, the absence of 
Negroes from local boards and from 
any other type of participation in the 
administration of the System was 
marked. One of the records of the war 
states that a half dozen Negroes prob- 
ably participated in the operation of 
the Selective Service Draft in 1917- 
1918, but no record of them can be 
found. 


Worytp War II 


In the Spring of 1940, when the 
German Army began to invade the 
Low Countries, sentiment grew for the 
inauguration of a system of compul- 
sory military training for the United 
States. From the nature of the con- 
flict which seemed destined to envelop 
the entire world, it was evident that 
there would not be time to start at 
the beginning, select, induct, and train 
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an Army subsequent to the opening of 
hostilities. After considerable debate, 
a Selective Training and Service Act 
was passed in September, 1940. 

This Act contains three statements 
bearing upon the democracy of the 
idea of compulsory military training 
and service and prohibiting racial dis- 
crimination. This first statement is 
found in Section 1 of the law and sets 
out that “The Congress further de- 
clares that in a free society the obli- 
gations and privileges of military 
training and service should be shared 
generally in accordance with a fair 
and just system of selective compul- 
sory military training and service.” 

The second statement is in Section 
3 and provides “that within the limits 
of the quota determined under Section 
4 (b) for the subdivision in which he 
resides, any person, regardless of race 
or color, between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five, shall be afforded an 
opportunity to volunteer for induction 
into the land or naval forces of the 
United States for the training and 
service prescribed in subsection (b).” 
This provision is qualified by other 
provisions against the induction of 
men who are deferred after classifica- 
tion, or who are unacceptable to the 
land and naval forces, or who may 
not be physically or mentally fit for 
service. It is further provided that men 
shall not be inducted until adequate 
facilities are available. This is known 
as the Walsh Amendment. 

The third provision in the Act which 
forbids racial or color bias appears in 
Section 4 (a). It is the Hamilton Fish 
Amendment and is probably the most 
definitely worded prohibition against 
discrimination found in any Federal 
law. This requirement reads as fol- 
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lows: That in the selection and train- 
ing of men under this Act and in the 
interpretation and execution of the 
provisions of this Act, there shall be 
no discrimination against any person 
because of race or color. 

The first registration under the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 
1940 was held October 16, 1940. More 
than 24,000 Negroes served as regis- 
trars in the various States. In setting 
up functional groups of the Selective 
Service System within the States, a 
great advance was made over 1917- 
1918 in the recognition of the fact that 
problems of registration, classification, 
occupational deferments, inductions, 
and reemployment require for their 
proper solution an intimate knowledge 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
economic and cultural life of the Ne- 
gro. Governors of many States nomi- 
nated Negroes for membership on lo- 
cal boards and on other official groups 
of the Selective Service System. 

According to the Director of Selec- 
tive Service in his first annual report, 
these men have merited their appoint- 
ments by their civic interest and other 
qualifications aside from the signif- 
icance of their racial identity. 

No exact count of the number of 
Negroes serving in the Selective Serv- 
ice System is possible because appoint- 
ments have been made in some States 
without racial designation. There is 
record of 1,717 Negroes serving in the 
Administration of the System as fol- 
lows: 


Local Board Members ............002- 250 
Government Appeal Agents 
Registrants Advisory Board Members.. 624 
Associate Members of Registrants Ad- 
VisOly OSICS. 24.0555 pee epadewedewcs 251 
Appeal Board Members ............... 11 
Examining Physicians 


Medical Advisory Board Members .... 63 
National Medical Advisory Council... 1 
President’s Advisory Committee on Se- 
lective Service 
Executive Assistant to the Director... 1 
Aide to Executive Assistant ........... 1 


Several hundred Negro clerical and 
other employees are on the rolls of 
National and State Headquarters and 
with local boards in a number of 
States. 

Five registrations have been held in 
which 28,842,593 men from 18 to 44 
years of age registered. Of this number 
2,955,966 are Negroes. In determining 
those registrants who are available for 
military duty, these men have been 
considered for classification in four 
major classes. Only those finally 
placed in Class I-A are delivered to 
the Army for induction. 

The rate of Negro representation in 
some classifications has definite socio- 
logical and economic significance. For 
example, in Class IV-F, the classifica- 
tion provided for registrants physic- 
ally, mentally and morally unfit for 
military service, are found 18.2 per 
cent of all classified Negro registrants 
and 8.5 per cent of all classified white 
registrants. More Negro registrants 
have been classified IV-F for educa- 
tional deficiency than for any other 
cause. 

The next most important reason for 
IV-F classification among Negroes is 
syphilis. Throughout the first two 
years of the operation of the Selective 
Service System, syphilis was the num- 
ber one cause of physical rejection 
among Negro registrants. Since Janu- 
ary, 1943, however, illiteracy has su- 
perseded syphilis as being the most im- 
portant cause of rejections among Ne- 
groes. These two disabilities, syphilis 
and educational deficiency, account 
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for 54 per cent of all rejections of Ne- 
groes. 

It was discovered early in 1941 that 
the low educational standards of Ne- 
groes would have a serious bearing 
upon the ability of the Army to ab- 
sorb a percentage of Negroes equal to 
the representation of Negroes in the 
male population of the country. Most 
branches of the military service re- 
quired at least a reasonable minimum 
of education and intelligence. The 
number of illiterate men, or men with- 
out what is termed functional literacy, 
that can be absorbed in a modern 
army, is definitely limited. The fight- 
ing forces in the present war are highly 
mechanized and operate under such 
conditions that a fair degree of in- 
telligence is a prerequisite for effi- 
cient service. The illiterate and the 
man of low mentality is likely to be 
useless and an actual hazard to his 
comrades. 

The classification of Negroes in 
Class III is also significant. In this 
class are placed registrants who are 
deferred from military service by rea- 
son of dependency. There are several 
types of men in this classification. The 
first are single men with collateral de- 
pendents such as mother, father, sis- 
ters, brothers. The second type is the 
man who has a wife but no children 
and third type are men with wife and 
children, As the need for manpower 
has become more imperative, a great 
deal of attention has been given to 
reclassification of men in this depend- 
ency group. Men with family depend- 
encies who are also engaged in neces- 
sary work of farming have been placed 
in Class IJI-C. A new III-D classif- 
ication has been set up for men who 
have severe hardship situations in 
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their families not connected with fi- 
nancial dependency. All other men de- 
ferred because of dependency are 
placed in Class III-A. 

In those states where common-law 
marriages are recognized, the propor- 


tion of Negro and white registrants 


given Class III-A deferment is about 
even. In the states, however, where 
common-law marriages are not recog- 
nized there is a difference of several 
per cent in the proportion of Negroes 
and whites, fewer Negroes being 
found in III-A classification in such 
states. Investigation has shown that 
this difference is caused by more Ne- 
groes than whites living in common- 
law relationships. 

The occupational life of Negroes is 
pictured in the record of Class II de- 
ferments. In this classification are 
placed those persons who are deferred 
for occupational reasons. Class II-A 
contains those men who are considered 
necessary in jobs not connected with 
the war effort. In Class II-B are regis- 
trants deferred because they are en- 
gaged in necessary jobs in war pro- 
duction, and in Class II-C are men 
who are considered necessary in agri- 
culture. The proportion of Negroes in 
Class II-C is higher than that of 
whites in those states with the largest 
Negro populations showing the impor- 
tant part Negroes are playing in farm 
production. In Class II-B, however, 
the percentage of Negroes is very 
small, being only 0.5 per cent of the 
total registration for the entire coun- 
try. The percentage for whites is 3.0. 
This indicates how few of the neces- 
sary or critical jobs in war production 
are held by Negroes. The picture is a 
little better in Class II-A composed 
of men deferred because they hold nec- 
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essary jobs in activities not connected 
with the war effort, 0.4 for Negro 
registrants and 1.1 for whites. 

In 1940, 2,069 Negroes were called 
for training under the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940. In 1941, 
the call was increased to 103,065 and 
in 1942 was further increased to 
370,964, making the total accumula- 
tive call for 1940, 1941, and 1942, 
476,728 men. During this period more 
than 58,000 Negroes were accepted by 
the armed forces through voluntary 
enlistments. 

A larger number of Negroes were 
called during this period than were in- 
ducted. A number of states showed a 
considerable excess of calls over in- 
ductions. The total excess of calls over 
inductions as of December 31, 1942, 
was 96,328 men. 

Some of the reasons given for this 
condition were (1) the sudden in- 
crease in the size of Negro calls in the 
middle of 1942 finding local boards 
without a sufficient number of Negro 
registrants processed and ready for in- 
duction. (2) The necessity of trans- 
ferring registrants for classification, 
physical examination, and induction 
due to large numbers of migratory 
farm laborers. (8) Failure of many 
Negroes to report due to ignorance of 
real meaning of the Notice to Report 
for Induction. There has been very 
little evidence of any organized or in- 
tentional effort at evasion of military 
service on the part of Negro regis- 
trants. Some communities have had a 
large degree of delinquency but local 
factors play an important part in this 
situation as, for instance, the high rate 
of mobility of young Negro men in 
New York City or the extensive mi- 
yration of them from the rural areas 


of the South. Many of these regis- 
trants move without giving adequate 
notice to their local boards. 

During 1942, there were less than 
100 cases of draft evasion among three 
million Negro registrants. Some of 
these men were indicted for such ordi- 
nary offenses as failing to register, 
falsifying questionnaires, failure to re- 
turn questionnaires and incorrect name 
and address on registration card. 

Failure to register or to report for 
induction was in some cases based on 
the teachings of the religious sect to 
which the registrant belonged. There 
were a few curious cases. Membership 
in one sect was alleged to change the 
registrant’s nationality. Membership 
in another changed his race, another 
modified the basis for the computation 
of age so that the registrant consid- 
ered himself either beyond or under 
the age of military liability. 

One group of registrants did not 
comply with the law because the re- 
ligious sect to which they belonged 
taught them not to engage in expedi- 
tionary warfare. There were two ar- 
rests for failure to report to conscien- 
tious objector camps. There was one 
suicide and one attempt at suicide to 
evade service in the Army because of 
alleged racial discrimination. Six men 
refused to report for induction for the 
same reason. The small number of 
cases indicates clearly that evasion of 
the Selective Training and Service 
Law is not a serious problem among 
Negroes. 

The ability of white men to enlist 
voluntarily until December, 1942, re- 
sulted in a larger proportion of them 
being in the armed forces as of that 
date. An effort is now being made, 
however, to increase the number of 
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Negroes in the armed forces so that 
their proportion will be approximately 
10 per cent of the total. This is being 
accomplished by regulating calls. 

In local boards with large Negro 
registration, the number of available 
Class I-A Negroes is proportionately 
larger than available whites for the 
reason that for two years when enlist- 
ments were stimulated by the near- 
ness of war and the actual outbreak of 
hostilities, white men who ordinarily 
would have been in Class J-A and 
available for service through induction 
had voluntarily enlisted in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 
Negro enlistments were severely re- 
stricted during this period. 

In spite of the higher rejection rate 
among Negroes, it has been possible to 
induct them in direct proportion to 
their numbers in the Selective Service 
registration. As of May 1, 1943, Ne- 
groes represented 10.4 per cent of the 
registration and 10.2 per cent of those 
who had been inducted through the 
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Selective Service System. 

From November, 1940, until Decem- 
ber, 1942, the Selective Service Sys- 
tem provided no Negroes for the Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard. These 
branches of the armed forces secured 
their personnel through voluntary en- 
listment. Since December, however, 
all men between the ages of 18 and 45 
taken into these services as well as 
into the Army have been called and 
inducted through the Selective Service 
System. At the present time, the rate 
of call of Negroes for the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard has been 
increased in order to bring the number 
of Negroes in these forces up to 10 per 
cent of their total enlistment. 

It is not possible for military rea- 
sons at the time this Chapter is being 
written to give the number of men in 
each of the services, but it is estimated 
that the number of Negroes in the 
armed forces now exceeds 600,000 men. 
It is expected that fully a million will 
be under arms by the end of 1943. 
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